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WORK OF NFRB 


FABIAN AMALGAMATION 

The Annual Meeting of NF RB held at University College 
on Friday, November 25, and a special meeting of the Fabian 
Society at the Livingstone Hall on December 8, both decided 
unanimously in favour of the amalgamation of the two bodies, 
and approved a set of rules for the joint body to come into force 
on January I, 1939, though the details of amalgamation will not 
be completed until the end of March. 

As from January I, members of either body will automatically 
become members of the new Fabian Society, which will continue 
and expand the activities of both its parents. The two offices 
will be kept for the time being, future premises being still undecided. 

New members will be enrolled either at 37 Great James Street, 
W C1, or 11 Dartmouth Street, S Ws. The united society hopes 
to be in a much stronger position and should be able rapidly to 
increase in size. To the NF RB conferences, discussion groups 
and publications will be added the Fabian lectures, summer school, 
social activities and tracts. Special provision has been made to 
ensure that the research work of NF RB will be continued 
unaltered. The form of future publications will be considered 
by the joint executive early in January—the NF RB Quarterly, 
however, will appear no more under that name. 

Mrs Webb has agreed to act as President of the joint society, 
G. D. H. Cole will be chairman of the E.C., Emil Davies, LC C, 
Hon. Treasurer, George Wansbrough Assistant Treasurer, and 
John Parker, MP, and F. W. Galton will act as joint Secretaries 
until the latter’s retirement at the end of June. 


RESEARCH AND PUBLICATIONS 

The pamphlet on Police Reform, announced in the last issue 
of the Quarterly, has been delayed pending reforms in the Police 
College and Metropolitan Force announced by the Home Office 
and the collection of further information. The series on Central 
and East European countries, planned by the International Sec- 
tion, are now in process of completion. They include the following : 
Bulgaria by Clare Hollingworth, Greece by Vandeleur Robinson, 
Hungary by John A. Keyser, Yugoslavia by Barbara Ward, 
Rumania by Barbara Miller, and Turkey by Lilo Linke. They 
will describe the social, economic and political situation in these 
countries, and their place in international affairs, in particular 
in relation to German expansion in the South East. We hope 
to include a report on Poland before the series is complete. 
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On Colonial matters, it is hoped to produce a report on Labour 
in the West Indies early in 1939. A handbook on Colonial Facts. 
and Figures is being planned, and offers of help in connection with 
this would be welcome. The Section has further work in hand 
on Ceylon, France, Totalitarian War, and the Union of South 
Africa. 

The Local Government Section have completed a short report 
on Direct Labour, and work is proceeding on the Central Purchase 
of Supplies by Local Authorities, Community Centres, London’s 
Open Spaces, and Local Government Finance. 

Reports on Population and Fury Reform (by a member of 
the Haldane Society) have also been completed. Work on Retail 
Distribution, Financial Organisation, Food Policy and the Social 
Services is proceeding satisfactorily. 


CONFERENCES Etc 


A successful Conference on Wages and Family Allowances 
took place on December 10-11 at Lady Margaret Hall. Speakers 
included G. D. H. Cole, L. H. Pearmaine (T& GWU), J. P. 
Kuczynski (author of Hunger and Work, etc), Mrs B. Drake, 
LCC, G. T. Reid (U A B), Dr J. J. Mallon (Trade Boards 
Advisory Council), Miss M. E. Green, and Miss Ellen Wilkinson, M.P. 

The study group on Immediate Social Problems which has 
met weekly on Mondays since October has now concluded. Attend- 
ances have been fairly small, but the level of discussion has been 
high. Speakers included George Ridley, MP, E. F. M. Durbin, 
Miss M. E. Green, John Ramage, Ted Willis, Miss M. E. Hill, 
Charles Smith, and W. H. Thompson. 

A Conference on Civilian Defence has been provisionally 
arranged for the first weekend in February, 1939. Full details 
and programme will be sent out as soon as possible. The 
following programme of lectures, to be held in the Livingstone 
Hall, Broadway, S W1, on alternate Thursdays, has also been 
arranged: Jan. 12, Dr H. Finer, The Terms of National Unity ; 
Jan. 26, Alfred Barnes, M P., The Cooperative and Labour Parties ; 
Feb. 9, Mrs Blanco White, Pro-Fascist Propaganda and how to 
meet it; Feb. 23, Rt Hon. L. S. Amery, MP., The Case for Family 
Allowances; March 9, Herbert Read, D.Lit., The Necessity of 
Anarchism; March 23, G. D. H. Cole, Autarkie. 

The General Secretary would be glad to hear from anyone 
requiring further information on the amalgamation, the work of 
N FRB or the Fabian Society, at 37 Great James Street, WC 1. 


PLANNED DISTRIBUTION 
IN NEW ZEALAND 


W. B. Sutch 


Secretary-Economist to N.Z. Minister of Finance 


The first Labour Government of New Zealand has been in 
office for three years. During that time it has made changes in 
labour conditions, in banking and in marketing, all of which are 
improvements on the previously existing situation. Some of 
these reforms have already received considerable attention in 
the United Kingdom. The changes brought about in the marketing 
and price-fixing of agricultural commodities are, however, not 
quite so well known. 

The most important change in agriculture introduced by the 
Labour Government was the institution of a guaranteed prices 
scheme for dairy products and the marketing of these products by 
the Marketing Department set up for the purpose. Guaranteed 
prices are not only important to the dairy industry but they are 
an influential factor in the whole of the economic life of New 
Zealand, for the prices of a narrow range of agricultural products 
determine the material prosperity of the whole country. In past 
days when prices fell in the United Kingdom market their effect 
was immediately felt in New Zealand, and they brought depression 
not only to the great exporting industries but to the whole of 
the manufacturing and distributing activity of the country. The 
alternation of boom and slump in New Zealand followed the peaks 
and depressions of export prices. Butter and cheese prices were 
notoriously unstable and dairy produce amounted to nearly two- 
fifths of New Zealand’s exports ; hence it was here that the Labour 
Government directed its attack. 

The problem was that of stabilising the butt rfat payments 
to dairy farmers so that they would be assured of a reasonable 
standard of living. Usually their life was one of insecurity, un- 
certainty and over-indebtedness. This was almost inevitable 
when the price of butter on the London market fluctuated between 
64/- and 185/- a cwt. in a few months. These prices were reflected 
in the payments by dairy factories to farmers. 
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1 EXPORT MARKETING 


In order to stabilise prices, the Government decided that all 
butter and cheese for export would be purchased by the State at 
uniform prices related to quality gradings. Thus the State became 
the sole owner of all dairy produce leaving New Zealand. The 
Marketing Department set up under ‘The Primary Products 
Marketing Aci’ markets the products through its branch in London. 
This in itself is an important reform in the mechanics of marketing. 
Formerly New Zealand dairy produce was sold by the co-operative 
dairy factories in competition with one another either on a con- 
signment basis through English importers or on an fob basis 
through the same group of people. One of the effects of this fo b 
selling was to promote speculation—for the London owners of 
the produce could, if they cared to, upset market prices in the 
United Kingdom by the selling or withholding from sale of butter 
and cheese they had purchased. 

There were about 30 importers handling New Zealand dairy 
produce as well as various brokers who also were active in the 
trade. English wholesalers bought either from brokers or from 
importers. The Marketing Department immediately eliminated 
fob selling and selected a panel of agents to handle the sales on 
a commission basis. The rate of commission was reduced from 
24 to 2% and the agents undertook not to speculate in the New 
Zealand dairy produce they were handling. The Marketing Depart- 
ment by means of their centralised control could spread shipments 
and place them in ports other than London so as to meet the needs 
of the districts supplied. The general opinion in England is that 
the system is efficient, has assisted the prices of New Zealand 
dairy produce, and has helped to produce a greater. stability in 
the market. In times of market weakness, New Zealand dairy 
produce has been much steadier than that of Australia, the prices 
of which have slipped away much more quickly. This in itself is 
one good effect of State marketing. 


THE GUARANTEED PRICE 


The basis of the guaranteed price is set out in ‘ The Primary 
Products Marketing Act’ which states that the price of dairy 
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produce shall be fixed after consideration has been given to the 
following : 
(a) The necessity in the public interest of maintaining the stability and efficiency of 
the dairy industry ; 
(b) The costs involved in the efficient production of dairy produce 5 : 
(c) The general standard of living of persons engaged in the dairy industry in com- 
parison with the general standard of living throughout New Zealand ; 
(d) The estimated cost to the Department of marketing the dairy produce concerned, 
and also the cost of the general administration of this Act ; 
fe) Any other matters deemed to be relevant. 
Due regard having been paid to the above, the price had to be 
such as to enable an efficient producer engaged in the dairy industry 
to be assured of a sufficient net return from his business to enable 
him to maintain himself and his family in a reasonable state of 
comfort. This formula requires the guaranteed price to cover 
completely all farm and factory costs including interest on capital 
(which is assessed at the rate of 44%) and wage costs (which have 
been fixed at much higher levels than in pre-Labour Government 
days). 


FINANCE 


The guaranteed prices scheme was only made possible by 
the Government ownership of the Reserve Bank. Here an account 
was opened called ‘the Dairy Industry Account’ from which 
payments were made to dairy factories for the full value of their 
produce on the basis of the guaranteed price immediately the 
butter and cheese was placed on board ship for export. The 
proceeds of sales are paid into the account and the general intention 
is that the dairy industry shall not have to suffer because of any 
possible deficit. In the first season there was a small deficit of 
about {280,000. In the next season there was a surplus of over 
£500,000. For the third season, the present one, a deficit is antici- 
pated of possibly {1,500,000, but the course of prices depends 
very much on the state of English prosperity and more particularly 
on the prosperity of the people who consume New Zealand butter and 
cheese. This means that deficits or surpluses in the Dairy Industry 
Account cannot be anticipated with any certainty. However, 
the dairy farmer is relieved of any anxiety in this connection, the 
Government having taken the responsibility of levelling out the 
fluctuations as tar as the farmer is concerned. 

The Dairy Industry Account operates very much as an ordinary 
overdraft account for a business man and has not occasioned the 
Government or the country any anxiety. Interest at a low rate 
is paid on any deficit. Formerly, if dairy factories wanted an 
advance from their bank on any produce shipped they would 
have to pay the usual commercial rate of interest. Under the 
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guaranteed price procedure and the Dairy Industry account, the 
lower rate of interest has meant a saving of the difference between 
the commercial rate and the Reserve Bank rate. 


A STATE COMMISSION OF AGRICULTURE 


The co-operative dairy factories in New Zealand have for 
many years been in competition and have engaged in small wars 
to take supplies from one another’s districts, on the promise of a 
somewhat higher factory pay-out. This has produced the result 
of increasing the overhead costs of some factories because of loss 
of suppliers from their district and the need to send their lorries 
further afield to bring in other suppliers to balance those lost. 
This situation no longer obtains, for the Government through a 
Commission of Agriculture have zoned areas of supply to individual 
dairy factories and have arranged amalgamations and the buying 
up of redundant factories. The result is that the mechanics of 
cream collection for dairy factories, of manufacturing, of transport, 
of storage, of shipping, of financing and of marketing have been 
made as perfect as it is possible to make them. 


2 INTERNAL MARKETING 
DAIRY PRODUCTS 


The above account deals only with the export side of the 
dairy industry. Domestic marketing was a separate problem 
and showed the usual characteristics of excessive competition, 
overlapping of distribution and duplication of facilities. The 
Labour Government tackled this problem by fixing local whole- 
sale butter prices at a level which would give the dairy farmer a 
return equivalent to what he would receive under the guaranteed 
price from butter exported. Every retailer in the country, whether 
he be part of a chain-store organisation or a small shopkeeper in 
a remote suburb, receives butter packed and wrapped at the same 
price. An Internal Marketing Department was set up to supervise 
these arrangements. 

It was because the Internal Marketing Department acted as 
an intermediary that dairy factories received a return equivalent 
to the guaranteed price and retailers received butter at a uniform 
figure. At the same time the Internal Marketing Department 
secured higher grading standards so that now only first-grade 
butter is sold to consumers. Districts were defined and wholesale 
distributors were licensed by the Department which defined their 
conditions of sale and their distributive functions. The distributors 
licensed were among those already in the trade. 
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It might be noted that while the producers’ price, the dis- 
tributors’ margin and the wholesale price were fixed, the retail 
prices were not. This meant that competition would decide what 
retail prices were to be, but at the same time retailers with a small 
turn-over in remote suburbs could charge a price sufficient to 
cover their costs. 

The Internal Marketing Department has also set up patting 
plants in Auckland and Wellington where bulk butter is wrapped 
in one-pound pats for distributors. The Department also organises 
the winter supply of butter to districts which cannot provide 
enough butter locally in the winter season. In effect, the storage 
and supply of butter for winter consumption has been rationalised. 


EGGS 


The Internal Marketing Department had for its basis one 
of the most efficient wholesale firms trading in food products. 
The firm was bought out by the Government and the owner became 
the Director of the new Department. Under him and the Minister 
of Marketing the Department has effected great improvements in 
the wholesale trade in several commodities. For example, the 
Internal Marketing Department supervised and handled the export 
of eggs from New Zealand for last season. This function was 
undertaken in order to engure a minimum selling price for producers 
for the local market and to take off the surplus in flush times. 
In this case stability of prices was assisted by the control of supplies. 
The same activity has been applied in the marketing of egg pulp. 


ORANGES 


One of the most important aspects of the Department’s work 
has been the assumption of direct control over the importation 
of all oranges and bananas into New Zealand. For several years 
there had been strong public resentment against the operation 
of what can be termed ‘ scarcity marketing’ by the various private 
importers. The position had developed to such a stage that a 
handful of importers were dominating the whole marketing process 
and in certain instances two or three of the larger firms had 
manceuvred into a position whereby they had a virtual monopoly 
over the importation of oranges from Australia, Jamaica and 
California. These firms were of course importing fruit as a business 
proposition for the purpose of maximising profits. Supplies were 
adjusted to a point where a given demand produced the highest 
return. Only by accident was the supply of oranges abundant 
and generally the average price for an orange of good quality was 
3d. The Government considered that oranges were such an important 
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article of diet for babies, children and adults that they felt compelled 
to take over the purchase, importation and distribution of the 
fruit. As a result millions more oranges have been sold, prices 
have been spectacularly reduced and thousands more people are 
now getting oranges which were beyond their purse before. The 
distributors are now working on a commission basis under the 
supervision of the Department. 


BANANAS 


With bananas the position was not quite so bad but here the 
importers in one of the largest centres in New Zealand had entered 
into a secret arrangement whereby fruits were distributed amongst 
them in agreed proportions, and it frequently happened that when 
the consumers’ demand for bananas was at its height, the retail 
price was higher than at any other time of the year. With the 
Marketing Department as sole importer of bananas, supplies have 
increased, prices have been reduced and consumption has gone up. 

The Internal Marketing Department is not interested in 
maximising profits or even in making profits. It aims at covering 
all costs over the season and on occasions certain consignments 
of fruit may be sold below cost, but any loss is adjusted over the 
total supplies consumed. 


APPLES AND PEARS 


Apples and pears are also under the supervision of the Depart- 
ment, which has assisted in preparing grading standards, and 
fruit standard regulations have been laid down so that the buyers 
can now buy by grade. The Internal Marketing Department has 
conducted a radio advertising campaign to increase the consumption 
of a particularly heavy crop of apples and has been most successful. 
It is a curious commentary on the organisation of the fruit industry 
that whereas for many years exported apples and pears from New 
Zealand have been rigorously graded so that only the highest 
quality can leave the country, there has been no grading what- 
soever of fruit within New Zealand. But the Internal Marketing 
Department is changing this. One point of interest is that to 
prevent apples being left rotting on the ground because of difficulties 
of disposal, the Government guaranteed a return to fruit-growers 
to cover the cost of placing them on the market and any loss was 
borne by the Consolidated Fund. 


HONEY 
Another product which is subject to continual fluctuations 
is honey. In a recent season the bee-keepers were in a serious 
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plight because of bad weather and a very scanty crop of honey. 
A year later the honey crop was so great that the competition to 
sell reduced prices to disastrous levels. Again the bee-keepers 
were in a serious plight. They appealed to the Government for 
assistance. The Internal Marketing Department has now introduced 
a scheme whereby honey is purchased from bee-keepers at a 
guaranteed price, supplies are stored in flush seasons and marketed 
either within New Zealand or overseas as the occasion warrants. 
The Internal Marketing Department is also taking over the powérs 
and functions of the Honey Export Control Board. By this means 
a regular supply of best quality New Zealand honey should be 
made available to the customers in the United Kingdom and to 
the consumers in New Zealand. At the same time the producers 
are guaranteed a reasonable price. 


MAIZE AND KAURI GUM 


With two other products, maize and kauri gum, the Internal 
Marketing Department has brought together producers and 
merchants and arranged for stabilised prices on a voluntary basis. 
In the case of kauri gum the Department told merchants that if 
they could not continue to purchase the gum from the diggers, 
at the price agreed upon, the Government itself would be prepared 
to handle the product. Very little trouble has been experienced 
in finding suitable markets through the merchant houses but where 
any difficulty has arisen, the Internal Marketing Department has 
made the necessary arrangements. 

It should be mentioned that the Marketing Department also 
carries on a Trading Branch which itself distributes such products 
as eggs, honey, butter, cheese and milk powder. In this way it 
keeps in contact with the mechanics of wholesale distribution and 
also exercises a healthy regulatory function. 


WHEAT 


Certain other products are either controlled or worked under 
price fixation schemes instituted by the Department of Industries 
and Commerce. For example, a Wheat Committee of which the 
Minister of Industries and Commerce is Chairman buys all the 
milling wheat produced in New Zealand at prices announced the 
previous season. The wheat is sold to millers at fixed prices and 
in predetermined allocations which have been introduced to assist 
in rationalising the heavily over-capitalised flour-milling industry. 
This has eliminated price-cutting. The flour is sold at fixed prices to 
the bakers and the price of standard-weight bread is fixed in the main 
centres. This has eliminated price-cutting in the baking industry. 
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In recent seasons the guaranteed wheat price to producers 
has been increased to meet increased labour and other costs. 
These increases would have involved an addition to the price of 
bread of a half-penny since this was the lowest increase possible, 
but it was a greater increase than the addition to costs warranted. 
The Government decided that it was in the interests of the people 
of New Zealand not to increase the price of bread, so a small 
subsidy from the Consolidated Fund was applied to meet the increase 
in the cost of flour. New Zealand does not export wheat and in 
some years does not produce sufficient for her own requirements. 
In this case the Government purchases wheat in Australia or 
Canada, imports it and sells it to millers. 


PETROL 


When the Government introduced reasonable wages for 
employees in the petrol re-selling industry, the owners of petrol 
pumps protested that it would drive many of them out of business 
(the petrol pump industry is over-capitalised). Consequently, 
with the raising of wages and the reduction of working hours, 
petrol pump owners were allowed a fixed margin of profit on every 
gallon of petrol sold, this involving price fixation. Incidentally 
the prices fixed are apparently so attractive as to entice others to 
enter the field, and the Government has introduced a licensing 
system whereby the setting up of petrol pumps is under strict 
control. The elimination of competition in the petrol industry 
and the flour-milling industry may be overloading New Zealand 
with costs higher than would be the case under competition. 
Presumably the Government’s answer to this is that when a Govern- 
ment introduces changed circumstances into an industry it must 
have some regard for the employees who may possibly be displaced 
as a result of these. If no means are at hand of absorbing such 
displaced labour in socially necessary work, then there is justifica- 
tion for making arrangements which will protect the occupations 
of those already at work in the industries affected. 

In most cases, however, there can be no doubt that the price- 
fixing and: marketing arrangements of the Government have 
produced order out of chaos and efficiency out of overlapping (and 
in some cases profiteering). The important point is that in no 
case have products been withheld from consumers as a solution 
of the difficulties of producers and in several cases an active policy 
of increasing supplies to consumers at considerably lower prices 
has been pursued. Whether the guaranteed prices to producers are 
a permanent solution is, of course, another matter. 
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A RP 
Richard Jefferies 


The history of ARP during the ‘ crisis” pericd is now too 
well known to be described again. The Government were indeed 
very fortunate to emerge with so little loss of prestige; foreign 
affairs overshadowed, to some extent, the ARP muddle. It is 
as yet too early to judge whether the appointment of Sir John 
Anderson is just another ministerial switch, or whether at last 
the Government intend to take ARP seriously and give to it 
the money and cnergy that they have denied it in the past. 


HOME OFFICE GAS 


The Cinderella of the Home Office provided what must be 
some of the most astounding and comic muddles in the history of 
public administration. The Department was a new one and at 
the outset the problem of finding the right kind of people for the 
job hampered development. ‘This difficulty of personnel ran 
right through the entire organisation but no active steps were 
taken to train specialists. The number of ex-service officers 
employed reached a high figure- and to make matters worse, the 
majority of A R P organisers were again service recruits. One of 
the results was that gas, about which they all knew somcthing, 
became the bogy, and it was not until a month or so before the 
crisis that the force of public criticism brought a change of policy. 
As it was the bulk of the time and money had been spent on gas 
protection and a completely defeatist attitude was adopted towards 
high explosive bombing. Incendiary bombing was regarded as a 
possibility (although it had not proved very effective in Spain) 
and the now famous Redhill container and long-handled shovel 
were issued as Britain’s answer to the thermite bomb. Such 
obviously urgent matters as shelter accommodation and evacuation 
have only been regarded as practical politics in the last six months. 
This slow realisation of the dominant issues was due in part to 
the Home Office belief that all criticism was wrong and unpatriotic. 
The objections and suggestions of various eminent men of science 
were met by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr Geoffrey Lloyd with airy 
references to the large, but still unnamed, body of scientists who 
were advising the Government. 
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LOCAL ADMINISTRATION 


The Borough Councils in general were able to play their part 
reasonably well but their powers were limited and the sudden 
changes of Home Office policy made their task a very difficult one. 
The local council proved that it was not in every case the best 
administrative unit and a regrouping of functions will be necessary 
in the future. In London unification would add to efficiency, 
and for some services, Greater London and not the LCC area must 
be dealt with as a whole. The complete dependence on voluntary 
workers who were not fully confident in the work they were doing 
was a further factor adding to inefficiency. The voluntary principle 
is of extreme importance but can only be of value if the volunteers 
understand and have faith in the schemes they are called on to 
administer and are guided in action by an effective permanent 
staff. 


THE ESSENTIALS FOR PROTECTION 


Any future ARP plan must provide reasonable protection 
for every member of the civil population who lives in the vulnerable 
areas. The components of such a complete scheme may be sum- 
marised under four heads. The first three are immediate short- 
term requirements ; the fourth may form the basis of a long-term 


plan. 


1 The provision of adequate bomb-proof shelter accommoda- 
tion. From the various technical plans already published 
it is apparent that real safety can best be obtained by 
tunnels at least sixty feet below the surface. In some 
places, however, properly constructed bomb-proof surface 
shelters may be more advisable and these have the added 
advantage of being a source of revenue (as car parks, etc.) 
in times of peace. 

2 Evacuation. Those members of the civil population 
whose presence is not essential in war time must be evacuated 
to safer areas. This should apply not only to residents 
but also to the industrial and business population of the 
area. 

3 The provision of services required during and immediately 
after an air raid. These are mainly casualty clearing and 
first aid; fire fighting; decontamination ; debris removal 
and road repair. At present such services are either 
insufficient or badly organised and will require an extensive 
personnel which cannot be recruited entirely on a voluntary 
basis. 
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4 Town planning and controlled location of industry. Present 
Town and Country Planning legislation is insufficient to 
control the spread of the large cities, which are rapidly 
becoming dangers in peace as well as war time. The 
existence within Greater London, for example, of a large 
number of vitally important industries (including many 
ancillary to armament production) increases the attraction 
of London as a target. The transport congestion of a 
city of 10,000,000 people and 600 square miles is bad 
enough in normal conditions. It needs little imagination 
to envisage what would happen in war time. A number 
of Midland towns, though further removed from potential 
enemies, are still well within range and present an even 
wider field of ‘ military objectives’ than does London. 
The effective operation of the above plan would entail an immediate 
affront to vested interests. The Air Raid Precautions Act 1937 
gave no extraordinary powers to national or local authorities for 
the compulsory acquisition or control of property: but without 
such powers very little can be done. During the crisis a number 
-of landlords refused to allow their basements to be used as shelters 
and Borough Councils were powerless to act against them. The 
real danger is that the sacred rights of property will be surrendered 
only after the taxpayer has dipped very deeply into his pocket 
and it is surely one of the duties of the Labour Movement to make 
the public realise this danger before it is too late. 


PEACE-TIME VALUE 


So far as is possible, schemes should have a peace-time value 
in order that the money expended is not entirely wasted. Evacuation 
presents possibilities of combining social value during peace with 
greater efficiency in war time, and shelters may be constructed 
with alternative uses in view. The children’s camp scheme would 
provide health centres for the children of the great cities and ensure 
that they enjoyed at least one good holiday a year. This holiday 
would have the further advantage of being an effective rehearsal 
of evacuation and help to break down any prejudice that parents 
might have against releasing their children during war time. The 
plan for holiday camps advanced by a number of Labour Groups 
on Borough Councils could also be used as the basis for the evacuation 
of the adult population. In general, the decisions of the Anderson 
Committee on evacuation are reasonable but the problem is so 
formidable that an immediate start must be made to get the 
machinery in working order. 
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A NATIONAL CHARGE 


Cost and control are allied matters and both are of greatest 
importance to the AR P organisation. There is little doubt that 
the financial provisions of the 1937 Act have tended to restrict 
activity to the minimum and lengthy arguments are still taking 
place between the Government and the Councils as to who should 
pay. The acceptance by the Government of the A R P organisation 
as a fourth National Defence service would clear up a muddled 
administrative position and revitalise the Borough Councils. 


DEMOCRATIC CONTROL 


No less important is the question of control. During the 
crisis the Government prepared plans to supersede the Borough 
Councils by the appointment of Regional Controllers. This attempt 
to take the A R P organisation out of the hands of elected representa- 
tives was shrouded by mysterious ‘priority telegrams’ and 
“sealed instructions *! It is of course obvious that during a period 
of crisis the ordinary committee system cannot be expected to 
function ; indeed, it would be a disservice to democracy to try 
to make it function. But with a public service such as air raid 
precautions, there should be the widest possible local control 
through the elected representatives. It-is important to make the 
inhabitants feel that they are being protected, not regimented, 
and to show them that they are themselves playing a part in their 
own protection. Already there are many who believe that greater 
control by the police and the army would end the difficulties of 
the ARP organisation. The general scepticism and apathy of 
the public is due entirely to the belief that the present AR P 
plans are silly and useless. The argument that undemocratic 
control can take the place of proper efficient schemes is a dangerous 
one. There is no fear of a shortage of volunteers for a wide, 
democratically controlled A RP plan. 


1 In one London Borough, the Town Clerk is reported to have informed the Council 
that he had received instructions to take his orders in future from the Government and 
not from the Council, and accordingly proceeded to do so. Thereon the Council informed 
the Town Clerk that under Standing Orders officers of the Council were not permitted to 
accept employment from any other body during their term of service. The Council resolved, 
therefore, that the Town Clerk should not in future receive his {1,700 per annum from them. 
The effect of this step was remarkable ! 
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MALNUTRITION IN 
IPSWICH 


Based on a report on the results of a 1938 survey made by the 
Ipswich Committee Against Malnutrition, by 


Dr A. M. N. Pringle 
MOH Ipswich, 1906-37 


It is hoped that the conclusions of this survey will prove to be 
of more than purely local interest, as an example of conditions in 
an expanding and fairly prosperous town of just less than 100,000 
inhabitants. Its infant mortality rate for 1937 was 33 compared 
with a general average for England and Wales of 58; the death rate 
from all forms of tuberculosis in that year was 500 per million com- 
pared with a general average of 657, the rate of overcrowding of 1.8% 
in 1936 was low for an industrial town, though on the other hand 
the maternal mortality rate of 5.02 compares unfavourably with the 
general average of 3.26. The conclusion from this article must be 
that serious malnutrition is by no means confined to the depressed 
areas, but exists also in areas well above the general average in health 
and prosperity. Other local surveys on similar lines to this one would 
be of great value and interest. The full report of the Ipswich survey, 
with detailed tables and budgets, can be obtained either from the 
NFRB office or from Mrs L. Lewis, Hon. Sec. of the Ipswich 
Committee Against Malnutrition, 41 Brunswick Road, Ipswich. 

—Epiror’s Note. 


The facts given in this survey were collected by members of 
the Ipswich Committee Against Malnutrition during 1937-8. 
The budgets were collected from representative housewives chosen 
at random in working class districts of the town, though a certain 
natural selection took place as those who were better off were 
less willing to disclose their circumstances. The basic part of 
the enquiry was an attempt to assess the incomes of 100 families 
and relate these to their nutritional needs according to the standards 
laid down by the British Medical Association. 

The results obtained are summarised in tabular form below. 
The ‘income’ taken is the amount actually received by the house- 
wife to spend on the items indicated, and does not cover insurances 
deducted at the earner’s place of work or pocket money retained 
by him. This is, of course, the only practicable basis for a survey 
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attempting to discover the existing state of nutrition in the families 
concerned. 

Having determined the income in this manner, it is then 
necessary to account for fixed charges which have to be deducted 
from it in order to find the amount available for food and other 
fluctuating expenses. These fixed charges include rent and rates, 
heat and light, insurances, medical aid and fares to work. 


FIXED CHARGES 


Obviously rent and rates are the principal items in this group. 
I find, in fact, on the average, that rent and rates make up about 
one half of the total of the fixed charges. Rent is the chief variable. 

In the roo cases included in this table the fixed charges absorb 
about 36% of the total income, of which about half goes in rent 
and rates. : 

Gas and electricity come next in this group; insurances 
(other than National Insurances) come next and surprisingly make 
as much call upon the income as gas. 

After deduction of these fixed charges the balance is available 
to meet the prime necessity, of food, as well as the requirements 
for boots and shoes and clothes, amusements and all the other 
expenses incidental to modern life. 

We may sum up with the statement that, on the average, 
in round figures, rather more than one-third of the income goes 
in the fixed charges, leaving rather less than two-thirds available 
for all the other requirements of the family, including food. 

Our detailed results show that in individual cases the available 
balance varies very greatly, following not only differences in 
income, but variations in the fixed charges, which vary from 
20% to as much as 68% of the total income. 

In the fixed charges rent is by far the most important variable, 
the other fixed charges being surprisingly constant. This is par- 
ticularly evident in the case of gas and electricity and to a less 
extent insurances. 

Medical aid does not bulk and fares to work are more often 
omitted than mentioned. This is rather surprising, and the 
omissions may be due to misunderstanding of the implications of 
the question. 

It will be seen that only in the group with over 65/- per week 
does the average balance exceed the BMA minimum. In this 
group 3 showed a C2ficiency, but they were all abnormally large 
families. Out of the total 97 cases outlined, 59 were deficient, and 
seven had less than half the required minimum. Twelve had a sum 
of 8/— or more per head per week, and seven had less than 3/- ; 
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in 38 cases the father of the family was out of work, and all of 
these were deficient. In 21 cases where the father is working a 
deficiency was also shown. 


SUMMARISED SURVEY COMPARED WITH BMA FOOD SCALE 


Group 1 
(Income Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 Group 5 
below 35/-) | (35/- to 45/-) (45/- to 55/-)| (55/- to 65/-)] (65/- to 85/-) 
No. of cases Be: 10 33 13 
Av. No. in family.. 3 6°4 8 
Av. Income Lio 1 {2 9 10 £3 14 11 
Av. of Fixed 
Charges . 13 8} 13 2 frt2) oC 


Av. Food Balance 
ete. , 16 4 
Amt of food per 
head xe 
BM A Food Seale £1 0 § 


% of families de- 


ficient .. 70 60 23 
% of families with 

unemployed 

father= "2 0 80 36 ° 


It is notable that fixed charges take a much larger proportion 
of the small incomes. They increase with income, but not to 
the same extent as food. 


The table compares the total available balance, after the fixed 
charges have been met, with the British Medical Association Food 
Scale as if food alone was concerned. 


The daily requirements of the different kinds of food of an 
adult male are given in the BM A Report as follows (total calories 
required 3,400) : 


CALORIFIC NEEDS OF AN ADULT MALE 


Number of 
Calories 


Percentage of 
Total Calories 


Calories derived from : Quantity 


First-class protein? 
Second-class do.? 
Fats 
Carbohydrates 


1 First-class protein = Animal origin. 
2 Second-class protein = Vegetable origin. 
328.4 grams =1 ounce. 
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A BALANCED DIET 


In assessing nutritional needs, it is not sufficient merely to 
estimate the amount of food consumed, but attention must also 
be paid to the balance and composition of the diet. To supply 
the body with its ecessary proteins, etc., and with its essential 
mineral and vitamin requirements, a diet must be constructed on 
the following lines. 


It should contain a certain amount of animal protein in the 
form of meat, eggs, etc., supplemented by vegetable proteins 
such as peas, beans, and wholemeal bread. Animal fats from 
butter, animal food, and the fat fishes, such as the herring and 
mackerel, are required. The diet must also include a sufficiency 
of carbohydrate foods, such as cereals of various kinds, wheat, 
Tye, oats, etc. In my view each and all of these should be whole 
meal. I consider that the modern demand of the public for super 
refined products from the miller should be discouraged to the 
utmost. The milling processes now in use deprive these cereals 
of some of the most vital elements in their nutritional equip- 
ment. 


This is one of the most potent and subtile of the causes of 
malnutrition and its effects are most marked amongst the people 
who eat the most bread. 


Milk is an essential body food and its neglect is an astonishing 
feature of the lack of knowledge of food values amongst our people. 
It is an instance of the same kind of attitude of mind as the devotion 
to white bread. 


Milk and its derivatives, butter, cheese and cream, should 
form a part of the daily dietary. 


Green vegetable foods, preferably raw in the form of salads, 
provide valuable vitamin constituents and the roughage which, 
in the present state of evolution of our dietetic processes, is so 
essential to the sweeping clean of the intestinal canal. 


Cooked vegetables are valuable food stuffs, but cooking 
diminishes the vitamin value. 


Fresh fruits, apples, oranges, tomatoes, etc., are essential 
elements of all properly balanced diets. Fresh fruits are richly 
equipped with valuable vitamin constituents. 


These in general terms provide the essentials of a balanced 
diet. 
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INADEQUATE BUDGETS 


We are now in a position to enquire into the extent to which 
the families included in our enquiry can provide such a dietary. 


The unequivocal answer is that these families cannot provide 
a dietary of such a balance because the cost of some of the elements 
is too high. Their food supplies must be drawn from the cheapest 
sources and the cheapest sources are the carbohydrates. The 
result is deficiency in proteids and fats and carbohydrate excess. 


To prove this point, which is the most important result of 
our enquiry, I give below certain general conclusions drawn from 
a detailed analysis of 19 typical family food budgets, with a table 
relating their total cost to the BMA Scale. 


We must keep in mind the profound effects produced in the 
nutrition of the body by the infinitesimal amounts of vitamins 
present in the various food stuffs consumed, especially raw foods, 
such as milk, fruit and green vegetables. 


It is necessary to point out that the BMA Scale is a minimum 
requirement for people of different ages and that it does not pro- 
vide for infants, who would appear to be able to live on nothing. 
If it is argued that they are breast fed, then there should be some 
allowance for extra nourishment for the mother, otherwise the 
infant is fed at the expense of the nutrition of the mother. 


WEEKLY FOOD BILLS CONTRASTED WITH THE BMA SCALE 


No. in Family Food Bill BMA Scale, | Above Scale Below Scale 


1938 
iicmed AG) 

13 27010 SBIR x 
ra ZS O Ree cy eat * 
IG [301s 22 « 
9 ye) peat ted * 
9 1 9) 0 PK @ * 
9 Bn 21-10 2 QE * 
8 1 8 6% 2 25 * 
$8 I, i. 6 2 eae * 
7 Fie a biclo) 116 2 * 
7, IT 2 0 4 i 
7 117 of Gaal ao) . 

7 1 4 7% 114 © : 
6 Eo 38 Pages * 
5 Oy 2 LON.6 te 
5 Oo 16.0 tees) oO = 
4 O17 2% 1 E2en6 * 
4 OOF z 12 6 - 
4 CHGS to 2 eG = 
3 Hesiro o 18 10 Md 
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On this basis 17 out of 19 families fell below the BMA Scale. 

Tt is notable that the discrepancy here is least in the smallest 
families. For example, there are three families of four members 
each, whose food costs are practically identical and all below the 
BMA Scale. I remind you that this scale is a minimum, so that 
budgets below the minimum are only so much the worse. 

Seventeen of these families do not spend on food as much as 
the B MA Scale allows. 


UNBALANCED DIETS 
These 19 budgets were classified wherever possible according 

to whether the foods were proteid, fats, starches (carbohydrates), 

milk, fruit, vegetables or sundries. 
Certain general observations on these detailed budgets are 
possible. 

1 In every case the family milk supply is insufficient, in most 
cases very much so indeed. 

2 In all the cases in which full information is available, milk 
derivatives such as butter, cream and cheese are also insufficient. 
In no case is cream mentioned, whilst in most cases the amount 
of butter is insufficient, and in many cases there is no butter 
at all. In most cases cheese is found, but again the amount 
per family is small. 

It is quite evident that in this vital matter the average 
housewife with whom we are dealing considers milk and its 
products too expensive to buy in anvthing but the most meagre 
quantities. 

3. Fruit again, in the form of fresh fruit, which is so valuable for 
children, is only purchased in the smallest quantities. The 
fact that it is purchased at all is evidence that the present 
generation of housewives has learned to appreciate its value. 
It can be said that in this relation these dietaries arc in all 
cases insufficient. 

4 Green vegetables. As a nation we have not learnt the value 
of this form of food. This is not the fault of the vegetables. 
The amounts shown are inadequate. 

5 The starch foods evidently form the staple food of these families ; 
the chief is, of course, bread, and this is evidently the basic 
food. 

It is ordinary white bread, that is to say bread made from 
a flour from which some of the most valuable of the proteid 
elements have been removed. Any thinking person will realise 
at once that if the basic food is deprived of some of its important 
nutritive elements, the result must be diminution in its 


nutritional qualities. 
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The chief reason for the ‘ carbohydrate child’ is that the 
balance of the nutritional qualities of the flour from which 
bread is made has been destroyed ky the removal of most 
of its proteid value, leaving only the starches. The public 
should insist on whole-meal flour. 


6 The proteid foods on the whole are below in quantity and in 
the vast majority of cases the proteids from meat are obtained 
from the poorest quality of meat, often little better than scraps. 
Even in this case an intelligent cook can evolve much nutritive 
value. But she must be an intelligent cook. 

An extraordinary feature of these budgets is the absence 
of fish. This is a very strange business indeed. Cargoes of 
herrings are dumped in the sea because they are so cheap that 
they do not pay to sell, and all the time they appear to be too 
dear for the poor to buy. Or it may be that the poor prefer 
scraps of meat of the lowest quality to the most nutritious and 
cheapest fish in the sea, the herring. It is difficult to believe 
the public can be so ignorant. 

Eggs again are not used in the quantities they should be. 
There is no doubt they are too dear to be bought in the quantities 
advisable. 

These comments will be sufficient to indicate the respects in 
which the various budgets examined fail to fulfil the requirements 
of modern conceptions of a balanced diet. This invites the ques- 
tion, to what extent do they provide for the adequate nutrition 
of the families concerned ? 

The answer to this question is not a question of arithmetic. 
It is a question of biological relationship. 

There is no fact more certain than that different people require 
very different amounts of food and that what suits A does not 
suit B. 

A standard diet has not yet been evolved, and in view of the 
nature of the complex I trust that no one will be so misguided as 
to attempt to evolve one, because if such a thing occurred and 
diets were standardised, one half of the population would suffer 
from indigestion and consequent malnutrition. 

To sum up, our survey has shown many families in Ipswich 
with less to spend on food than the BMA minimum scale, even 
ignoring the rise in prices which has taken place since that scale 
was prepared. In addition to this, the position is made worse 
by the fact that, partly to ignorance, and partly to the high cost 
of essential foods, diets are not only inadequate but are also badly 
balanced. 
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MUNICIPAL BORROWING 
AND THE BANKS 


A Citizen 
Author of ‘The City Today’. 


A dispute has arisen between certain local authorities and 
bankers which is of more than local interest. Municipalities, like 
the Government, are obliged to borrow to meet their current 
expenses until rates and taxes are collected. The Government 
raises the money by issuing Treasury Bills. A Treasury Bill is 
simply the written promise of the Treasury to pay to the holder 
a certain sum, {5,000 or {10,000, at the end of three months. These 
bills are sold to the highest bidders among banks and discount 
companies and since 1932 the Government has been able, thanks 
to its own cheap money policy, to secure a very high price, or in 
other terms a very low rate of interest. Without entering into 
technicalities we may say that the Government has been able, 
since 1932, to borrow all it required for current expenses at a rate 
of 10/—to 12/-% per annum. 


MUNICIPAL BILLS 


Municipalities, with a few notable exceptions, never used this 
method of finance. They simply borrowed from their bankers 
and the bankers’ usual charge for these fluctuating overdrafts was 
{£3—{4% per annum. It was not surprising that County 
Council Treasurers and Accountants began to issue bills themselves 
and once it became apparent that municipal bills could be discounted | 
also at 12/—% the new method spread with great rapidity 
—especially in Scotland. It suited local authorities who obtained 
extremely cheap finance, it suited the Discount Companies who 
welcomed the additional business but it did not suit the banks 
who lost good customers. In a regime of free competition the 
natural course to expect next would have been a reduction of 
their charges by bankers to recover the lost business. What 
happened was quite different. 

In October last the London Clearing Bankers’ Committee 
decided that they could no longer accept municipal bills as security 
for loans to the Discount Market. The only exceptions would be 
the bills of those cities and corporations which were eligible for 
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rediscount at the bank of England, namely Glasgow, Liverpool, 
the LCC and the Metropolitan Water Board. As Discount 
Companies conduct almost all their operations on the basis of 
money borrowed from the banks the effect of this decision was 
to force municipalities in need of temporary loans to borrow from 
their bankers and to pay the price demanded. In view of the 
constantly widening range of municipal enterprise such a decision 
is not in the public interest. 


BANKERS FIRST 


It is said in excuse, although the banks have not vouchsafed 
any public explanations, that the ease and cheapness of bill financing 
tempts municipalities to extravagance and to the creation of 
unduly large floating debts. The argument is not convincing. 
It is not a question of creating fresh debts but of old debts in new 
form. What was formerly a loan from a Bank now became a 
bill payable to a discount company. Presumably if the charge 
for a bank loan had not been considerably higher than the discount 
charge for the bill the municipality would not have deserted its 
banker. If, however, the cheaper financial facilities do tempt 
municipalities to fresh undertakings, what is the objection ? Surely 
it is precisely the aim of a cheap money policy to encourage enterprise 
of all kinds, not solely private enterprise, and the outlay of a 
municipality undergoes at least as much and probably more 
stringent scrutiny than the expenditure of many private concerns 
which may indeed be highly speculative. It is difficult to escape 
the conclusion that the action of the clearing banks was designed’ 
to deprive good customers of the possibility of going elsewhere. 
Of course, the Bank of England could at once correct the position, 
if it desired to do so, by stating publicly that it was prepared to 
rediscount the bills of all municipalities possessing the statutory 
right to issue bills, and there appears to be no logical reason why 
the statutory right itself should not be widely granted. It is not 
commonsense on the part of the Bank to admit the obligations of 
Liverpool and Glasgow and to refuse ‘Birmingham, Bristol, Edin- 
burgh, Sheffield and other important towns and county councils. 
What is the criterion of the Bank? It cannot »e the credit risk 
involved. Nobody seriously expects the bills .f even a minor 
British municipality to be unpaid and the Bank is quite prepared 
to discount the bills of many private bankers of the City whose 
operations are often far more risky and certainly far less valuable 
to the nation. It is surely the duty of a central bank to be as liberal 
as possible in its conception of eligibility at all times and particularly 
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so when cheap and abundant credit is the declared policy of the 
Government. It is high time that the Bank of England revised 
its conception of “eligibility ” more in accordance with modern 
developments and in the light of the growing importance of public 
corporations and of municipal enterprise. 

On the other hand there is no justification for the action of 
the clearing banks which control 85-90% of the bank deposits of 
the country to use their monopoly to force important public 
borrowers to pay unnecessarily high rates. Hitherto one refuge 
has been left to municipalities, that is, to have not one but several 
bankers (as private concerns do) and to bestow their custom on 
the cheapest. If, however, the bankers combine against munici- 
palities there appears to be no other recourse but to raise the matter 
in Parliament. 


The Bank of England, yielding to general criticism, has now let it be known that it is 
prepared to discount the biils of all Municipalities and other public bodies which have 
legal authority to issue bills. The number concerned is about twenty. The Clearing 
Banks will therefore have no further excuse for discrimination against these favoured few. 
The question still remains however—Why should these facilities be withheld from all 
but twenty towns and county councils. Why, for that matter, should the issue of bills 
be the only method of obtaining cheap finance? If a bank is prepared to lend money 
at 1°, against a municipal promissory note, why is it necessary to charge the same 
people 3~4°., for a straightforward loan ? 
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THE LONDON PUBLIC 
LIBRARY SERVICE 


A reply to A Committee Report by the Committee of the London and 
Home Counties Branch of the Library Assoctation.* 


Those responsible for the library service of London are fully 
aware of the deficiencies of the service and the files of the Library 
Association Record and other professional journals show that a 
good deal of attention has been paid to the subject. The NF RB 
Committee, as far as we can discover, did not consult any expert 
library opinion on the subject. 

The Service as it exists is a distorted and inaccurate state- 
ment. There is one Central Library in each Metropolitan Borough. 
A true picture would show not 102 independent library units but 
twenty-eight groups of libraries each with its own central library 
and a number of satellite libraries. The apparently large turnover 
of fiction compared with non-fiction is not an indication of waste. 
The metropolitan libraries possess stocks of non-fiction accumulated 
over thirty years or more, parts of which, although important, 
are not in constant use. 

The section on Administration must be regarded as a joke. 
Library Committees, as a general rule, are content with a formal 
approval of purchases. Day to day lending figures are not a criterion 
of value and are useless as a check on book purchase policy. 
Permanent worth and temporary popularity are not factors to 
be ignored. 

We will confine ourselves to the main recommendations of 
the NF RB Committee which are: 

1 London County Council control of the Metropolitan Borough 

Libraries. 

2 Provision of a new Central Reference Library. 

3 Provision of ‘ students’’ libraries and ‘ popular’ libraries 

as separate undertakings. 


LCG CONTROL 


The idea is based on the theory that centralisation will speed 
up the service. This is doubtful. The committee do not seem to 
know that the LCC provides a library service for schools in the 
County area. The practical results of this undertaking do not 


1 We are glad to publish this official reply to the report of our Committee, published in 
the last issue of the Quarterly. It will be seen that there is a considerable measure of | 
agreement on the need for reform and in a further article we hope to meet the points raised 
hére. Eprror’s Note. 
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invite confidence in an extension of such central control. It is 
assumed that centralisation would mean a more even provision 
of libraries over the Boroughs. This is possible but would it mean 
raising the standard to that of the most progressive scheme, or 
lowering it to the worst? We are, of course, keenly aware of the 
Boroughs with inadequate services. 


CENTRAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 


This Association has discussed the question of the metro- 
politan reference libraries for years. The provision of one Central 
Reference Library would not improve the present organisation for 
readers in the outer ring of boroughs. The report entirely 
ignores a number of good and much used Reference Libraries 
in the Metropolitan Boroughs and the immense reference resources 
of London such as the libraries attached to the great museums 
at South Kensington, the Patent Office, etc., which are open to 
the public. It overlooks the Reference Libraries of the contiguous 
non-Metropolitan Boroughs, such as Croydon, outside the LCC 
area, which are open to Metropolitan residents. Therefore, any 
plans for improvements must visualise the whole of London and 
not one portion of it. The report also overlooks the practical 
requirements of industry and commerce and of other interests. 
Provision for these must be localised to be of genuine use. A 
considerable case could be made out for a number of large reference 
libraries placed with due regard to accessibility and population, 
not necessarily under the control of the LCC. 


PROVISION OF POPULAR AND STUDENTS’ 

LIBRARIES 

This proposal cuts away the fundamental principle of public 
library work. Public libraries aim at bringing all classes of people 
into contact with all classes of books. A ‘student’ is not merely 
a reader attending lectures or classes. The report ignores the 
most important group of readers, that is those who pursue broad 
cultural interests and whose studies are not confined to text books 
proper. It disregards the reader in search of plain information. 
There is no real distinction between the ‘ student ’ and the ‘ general ’ 
reader except that the student requires a limited range of text 
books over a long reading period. The assumption that ‘ popular’ 
reading is inferior reading is plain nonsense. The report also 
assumes that the student requires only non-fiction and does not 
read fiction. It could be proved that the segregation of readers 
into ‘students’ and ‘ fiction or popular’ readers would do infinite 
harm to the promotion of better reading. 

27 
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The proposal to provide one ‘ student’ library for each 100,000 
inhabitants and one ‘ popular’ library for each 25,000 inhabitants 
would seriously reduce the present standards of the library service. 
Moreover, it overlooks the geographical difficulties of distance and 
transport. In our experience the average adult reader is a person 
of many interests and may reasonably expect these interests to be 
represented in a single collection of books. 


IMMEDIATE REFORMS 

The immediate reforms recommended by the N F R B Com- 
mittee are all practicable under present conditions. The only 
obstacle to interavailability of tickets is disparity in the quality 
of service. 

One could discuss other points of detail, but those dealt with 
are probably sufficient to show that whatever changes may or 
may not be desirable their consideration should be based upon a 
more responsible document than that before us. 

We are agreed that: 

1 The existing Reference Library facilities of London require 
supplementing for certain purposes, e.g., commercial and 
technical interests; and for the advanced and research 
student whose reading needs are not of such a kind as can 
be met by a library devoted to a highly specialised field. 

2 That standards of library service in the Metropolitan 
Boroughs should be equalised on the minimum standards 
of service recommended by ithe Library Association. 

3 That interavailability of tickets should be introduced 
for all the Metropolitan Boroughs provided that the 
suggestion (2) above is put into force. 


NOTES ON BOOKS 


THE BANKERS OF LONDON by PERCY ARNOLD (Hogarth Press 4/6) 
A short survey of the immense powers exercised by 150 ‘ money barons’ of the City 
through interlocking directorships of banks, insurance companies and other finance 
houses. It is high time that socialists paid more attention to the Director Class of this 
country, the equivalent of France’s 200 Families. The higher ranks of business 
employees hold strong views on this subject. Mr. Arnold has made a good beginning. 
The book includes an interesting list of members of the House of Lords holding City 
directorships. H.V.B. 


BRITISH AGRICULTURE — THE PRINCIPLES OF FUTURE 
POLICY. A Report of an Enquiry organised by VISCOUNT ASTOR and 
SEEBOHM ROWNTREE (Longmans 1¢ /-) 

This is bound for some years to be the book on British agriculture ; it gives a com- 
prehensive and realistic account of the production and marketing of each commodity. 
The recommendations which emerge are for a national policy of nutrition, independent 
rather than elected marketing boards and a large measure of land nationalisation 
(to which the authors have been driven ‘ by the logic of agricultural facts ’). 
C.G.P.S. 
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BRITAIN IN RECOVERY by a Resrarcu ComMITTEE OF THE Economic SCIENCE 
anp Statistics SECTION OF THE British AssociaTIoN (Pitman 15/-) 
An invaluable factual survey of the course of Britain’s economy, 1929-37. The 
amount of material compressed into its 470 pages makes it dull reading, but indis- 
pensable as a handy reference book. Part I is a general survey. Part II is devoted 
to the separate major industries. It is regrettable that Professor Jones was unable 
to prepare a section on interest rates and investment. 
Mr. MacDougall’s introduction is extremely interesting as a survey of the course of the 
last complete trade cycle, and is well worth pondering. It contains an amazing 
amount of information very skilfully presented. J.T. 


THE SHADOW OF THE SWASTIKA by G. T. GARRATT (Hamish 
Hamilton 5/-) 
The author of Mussolini’s Roman Empire here turns his attention to England, in an 
attempt to disillusion those who think that this country’s foreign policy is merely a 
series of disconnected paradoxes. The weakness of democracy is compared with the 
rise of fascism, and side by side with our connivance at fascist aggression in Ethiopia 
and Spain he draws attention to the more subtle though more disastrous changes that 
are going on in our own minds and institutions. A first-rate analysis of where the 
present Government is leading us. G.W. 


ARP by J. B. S. HALDANE (Gollancz 7/6) 
A brilliant exposure of the Government’s pre-crisis A R P scheme, with a constructive 
plan for evacuation and trenches in the short-term, and tunnel shelters to be con- 
structed in a two-year plan, estimated to cost {400 million. The fact that this book 
has become a best-seller is of enormous importance in creating a widespread and 
instructed popular demand for adequate protection. H. D. H. 


PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT IN ENGLAND by H. J. LASKI 
(Allen & Unwin 12/6) 
Prof. Laski shows a knowledge of detailed procedure and the problems of the 
House of Commons machinery extraordinary for one who is not a member. He 
poses the problem whether Parliamentary Government can survive in face of 
fundamental differences in outlook, but makes no attempt to provide a solution to 
the problem, though, as he admits, the alternative is the concentrationcamp. J.P. 


THE NEW FARMING by D. H. ROBINSON (Nelson 12/-) 
A simple and readable account of the application of science to agriculture, although 
it is not a book to fire the imagination. What is not always made clear is the extent to 
which farmers have actually utilised the new knowledge. c.G.P.S. 


MIND YOUR OWN BUSINESS by R. B. SUTHERS (Fabian Society 1/-) 
This brief and lively survey of the whole field of municipal activities, originally 
published in 1905, has been rewritten and brought up-to-date. The striking progress 
made by municipalities during the last 100 years and the immense value of their 
manifold activities are described, but the author emphasises how much more could be 
achieved if only the electors would take more interest in their ‘ own business’. The 
book ends with a useful account of the achievements of four of the most successful 
Labour councils. R.S. 


POVERTY AND POPULATION by RICHARD M. TITMUSS (Macmillan 10/6) 
A detailed study of differential mortality in England and Wales. Our attention is 
focussed on the appallingly high infantile, maternal and general mortality rates 
experienced in the North East and in Wales. .The experience of those stricken areas is 
compared with that of South East England (excluding London), the results show (1) 
that poverty and unemployment are killing thousands who should otherwise survive, 
and (2) that the publication of death rates applicable to the country as a whole is 
camouflaging this vital problem. This book is of inestimable value. L.G. 
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EUROPE AND THE CZECHS by S. GRANT DUFF (Penguin 6d.) 
Written before the Munich sell-out, but none the less valuable for that. A detailed 
and authoritative history of Czechoslovakia, particularly since the war, and a clear 
account of her importance to the western democracies. The internal and international 
Czech situation in March and May of this year are fully dealt with. This book is 
essential to anyone who wants to know the significance of what has been happening 
in Europe this year. It is the best sixpenny worth on the market. G.W. 


EASTERN INDUSTRIALISATION AND ITS EFFECTS ON THE 
WEST by G. E. HUBBARD (2nd and revised edition. OUP _ 18/-) 
This volume, published under the auspices of the Royal Institute for International 
Affairs, has been written round an impressive collection of statistics admirably illustrat- 
ing the deplorable trend of industrial capitalism in the East. The author, however, 
gives too little space to the human aspect, and for lack of positive values his comment 
on the material presented seems often superficial and unintegrated. The book is 
marred by a looseness and prolixity of style that sometimes even obscures the sense. 
Professor T. E. Gregory contributes 4n Economist’s Comment; like Mr. Hubbard 
he mentions neither Socialism nor birth-control, but acclaims industrialisation as the 
‘ only possible solution to the appalling absolute standards of life in the East’. D.M. 


THE COLONIAL EMPIRE AND ITS_ CIVIL SERVICE by 
CHARLES J. JEFFRIES (Cambridge University Press 10/6) 
Mr. Jeffries is an assistant secretary in the Colonial Office and his book is a semi- 
official account of the Colonial Service (excluding the Colonial Office itself). 
It describes how the Service has been unified (excepting the education branch), and 
proceeds to give, clearly and conveniently, the elementary facts about conditions 
of service, pay, etc. There is no discussion of the values and purposes implied by 
the existence of the service nor even of the relations between its various branches. 
The bibliography is ludicrously inadequate. JL. 


SOCIALISM IN NEW ZEALAND by JOHN A. LEE (Werner Laurie 10/6) 
A mine of information about the achievements and hopes of New Zealand’s Labour 
Government. A pity it is not better written. J.P. 


GUNS FOR BUTTER by R. H. BRUCE LOCKHART (Putnams_ 10/6) 
This loudly-advertised book is rather disappointing, particularly in its earlier chapters, 
where such countries as Holland and Scandinavia are perfunctorily visited, examined 
and described in a series of journalistic clichés. On Eastern and Central Europe, 
which the author knows better, he is more interesting, although he comes nowhere 
near the better American correspondents in quality either of thought or writing. His 
political views can only be called muddled. M.I.C. 


AFRICA EMERGENT by W. M. MACMILLAN (Faber 15/-) 
This is an informed statement by a historian of the situation in Africa today. It would 
be even more valuable if there were fuller details of colonial policies other than British. 
The African’s struggle for existence against nature and his dire need for scientific aid 
is often overlooked. His ability to appreciate the amenities of civilisation have been 
shown, and it is contended that a close cultural contact with Europeans accelerates 
his development. 


A final chapter links Africa with world affairs. Jee. 
THE MEDITERRANEAN IN POLITICS by ELIZABETH MONROE 
(OUP 10/-) 


An extremely useful book, scholarly in the research, yet vividly written and easy to 
read. The four maps illustrating British, French, Italian and Turkish interests are 
very illuminating. 

Much of the value of the book lies in its freshness: its method of approach to the 
problem—a survey of the motives which determine the policy of the Mediterranean 
powers rather than a history of their relations—causes the reader to view an old, 
diplomatic panorama from a fresh angle. 

Much information not easily accessible to the general reader, e.g., the Cyprus Tribute 
is also given. J.T. 
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THE GOVERNMENT OF THE ISLAND OF CEYLON AND THE 
CASE FOR THE REFORM OF ITS CONSTITUTION 
by the PADIKARA MUDALIYAR OF CEYLON (Murray 3/6) 

This book is well worth reading. The author states on the whole a temperate case 
for the Sinhalese demand that the Constitution which resulted from the Donoughmore 
Commission about seven years ago should now be revised. Considering the difficulties 
the Constitution has really been a considerable success. That does not mean that 
the island should not now be given a further measure of self-government. The chief 
demands of the Sinhalese are for abolition of the Committee system, abolition of 
the Officers of State, the creation of a fully responsible cabinet system, and perhaps 
a restriction of the franchise. Readers of this book should have been made aware 
of the fact that these demands are opposed by the minorities, particularly the Tamils. 
There is nothing to be said for the Padikara Mudaliyar’s proposal that the Indian 
Tamils should be disfranchised. L.W. 


THE RISE OF ITALIAN FASCISM by A. ROSSI (Methuen _15/-) 
This book deals with the period from the conclusion of the war until Mussolini marched 
on Rome on October 31st, 1922—in a wagon-lit! It provides the complete answer 
to the ‘it-can’t- happen-here ’ school of thought, and brings out with terrifying clarity 
the identity of method used for gaining power first internally and then externally. 
Equally alarming is the account of the collapse of the democratic opposition inside 
Italy ; that, too, has its counterpart in recent international events. Everybody who 
wants to be fore-armed should read it. G.W. 
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WHICH WAY TOMORROW ? by NOREEN BLYTH (Chapman & Hall 5/-) 
This vigorous résumé of the Socialist case covers, a little breathlessly, the whole field, 
“general, international, national, social, psychological, moral and religious’. The 
writer wants particularly to reach those who, like herself, were brought up in the mists 
of Tory prejudice. Unfortunately the book is too congested and sometimes too 
uncritical to popularise effectively. But it is a valuable storehouse of facts and 
arguments for the proselyte converting a bourgeois friend. A.W.F. 


MATERIALISM RESTATED by CHAPMAN COHEN (Revised and enlarged 
edition. The Pioneer Press 3/6) 
Our leading atheist argues honestly and lucidly, but often with a certain dogmatic 
narrowness that fails to convince. His materialism does not open the way to a 
satisfactory explanation of the mind or mental phenomena : the chapter on the Problem 
of Personality, for instance, has little more to offer than Hume's theory of the self. 
A re-reading of Chapman Cohen leaves one with a feeling that his whole battlefield is 
somewhat remote from the main intellectual problems of today. A.W.F. 


THE MARXIST PHILOSOPHY AND THE SCIENCES by J. B.S. 
HALDANE (Allen & Unwin 5/-) ; 
This book is based upon the Muirhead lectures on political philosophy, delivered by 
the author at Birmingham in the early months of 1938 and since expanded 80 as to 
contain more detail. An opening chapter explaining the principles of the dialectic 
and of historical materialism is followed by chapters showing the applicability of these 
principles in the fields of mathematics and cosmogony, chemistry, biolo ry psychology 
and sociology. For the most part, Professor Haldane is content to be historical, and 
to confine his illustrations to what has actually taken place in the development of the 
sciences ; but in the chapter on psychology he ventures upon suggestigns for likely 
subjects for Marxist research. The book is admirably written, interesting and sug- 
gestive : it is particularly to be recommended to those exhausted by ordinary Com- 
munist propaganda because of its lack of aggressiveness and of unnecessary pieerrs: 

PILGRIM TO THE LEFT by S. G. HOBSON (Amold 12/6) ; 
The autobiography of the principal originator of the Guild Socialist philosophy, 
covering his early youth and initiation into the Socialist movement, the foundation 
of the I L P and of the Labour Party, the original appearance (in the New Age) of the 
articles called Towards National Guilds, and the formation of the National Guilds’ 


Fee 
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League, the brief experiment of the Building Guilds, and finally the partial revival of 
some of the ideas in the author’s proposals for a House of Industry and elsewhere. 
Contains some interesting information, but would be much more valuable if more trouble 
had been taken with its composition : it is rambling and disconnected. M.1I.C. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY ‘OF SOCIAL MOVEMENTS: A PSYCHO- 
ANALYTIC VIEW OF SOCIETY by PRYNS HOPKINS (Allen & Unwin 
10/6) 

This is interesting, though not original, in some of the exposition and application of 
Freudian principles. But the almost exclusive emphasis on the sex life of the 
individual scarcely helps us to understand social movements. If, for instance, anal 
retentiveness gives us both collectivist and capitalist ventures, it must be at most a 
secondary factor in each case. And is it true that it underlies the ‘hatred of being 
exploited’? Tell that to the Miners ! A.W.F. 


FREEDOM TO MATURE: A VIEW OF EDUCATION by E. E. 
REYNOLDS (Macmillan 7/6) 
A welcome book with progressive ideas. Fortunately free from the ultra-individualism 
of progressive books on education written in the twenties. J.P. 


A HISTORY OF ECONOMIC THOUGHT by ERICH ROLL (Faber 12/6) 
An interesting attempt to supply a critical review of the development of economic 
doctrine capable of being understood and of interesting the general reader. From 
this point of view, it succeeds. The main fault of the book is that of attempting too 
much, and consequently of superficiality. 

The early sections on ancient and medisval economic doctrine are too scrappy to be 
either of use or interest. The chapter on Marx, however, is the best short exposition 
of Marxian economics in English—though difficult, it well repays close attention. 
The last chapter on Modern Economics is again too scrappy. 

Professor Roll would have produced a much better book if he had written a ‘ History of 
Modern Economic Thought’. Jed. 


